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GERMANY'S  FOOD 
SUPPLY. 

The  German  Empire,  ever  since  its  creation, 
has  been  confronted  by  the  alternative  presented 
to  Great  Britain  three-quarters  of  a  century 
earlier :  whether  to  remain  an  agricultural 
state,  independent  of  supplies  of  food  from  out- 
side, or  to  embark  on  a  manufacturing  career 
and  lose,  more  or  less,  its  power  to  feed  itself. 
It  is  this  vital  issue  that  has  been  at  the  bottom 
of  that  struggle  between  the  agrarian  and  in- 
dustrial classes  which  has  formed  the  substance 
of  its  subsequent  internal  history;  not  a  dif- 
ference in  economic  intelligence,  not  even  a 
collision  of  pecuniary  interests,  but  a  far-reach- 
ing divergence  of  view  as  to  ultimate  ideals.  So 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  'seventies,  Germany 
still  sent  out  more  food  than  it  brought  in.  As 
in  the  case  of  England,  the  impulse  towards 
industrial  development  came  from  the  newly- 
realised  possession  of  vast  deposits  of  coal  and 
iron.  But  the  economic  advisers  of  the  German 
Government  have  had  the  experience  of  Eng- 
land before  their  eyes  as  warning  as  well  as 
example;  ready  as  they  were  to  promote  manu- 
facture, they  were  also  anxious  not  to  sacrifice 
agriculture.     The  Empire  naturally  started 
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with  a  Prussian  bias,  the  bias  of  the  land- 
owning squire;  and  this  agrarian  leaning  was 
confirmed  by  the  electoral  influence  of  the 
peasants,  who  still  held  in  their  hands  two- 
thirds  of  the  German  soil.  Accordingly  the 
German  Government  has  sought  to  promote 
equally  both  manufacture  and  agriculture;  to 
protect  squires  and  peasants  by  corn  duties  and 
advance  agricultural  improvement  in  all  sorts 
of  ways,  and  at  the  same  time  to  build  up  by 
tariffs  and  subsidies  a  great  export  trade  in 
manufactured  products.  That  this  policy  of 
preserving  agriculture  has  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  success,  no  one  can  now  doubt.  Ger- 
many during  the  war  has  been  by  no  means  com- 
pletely successful  in  feeding  herself,  but  she 
has  been  far  more  successful  than  this  country 
could  have  been,  if  our  navy,  like  theirs,  had 
been  driven  off  the  seas. 

Complete  self-sufficiency,  however,  in  the 
matter  of  food  is  not  really  compatible,  for  a 
country  of  Germany's  size  and  natural  resources, 
with  a  great  foreign  trade.  A  nation  that  sends 
out  exports  must  receive  imports  to  pay  for 
them ;  and  if,  like  Germany  of  late  years,  it  also 
invests  capital  abroad,  the  earnings  of  that 
capital  must  also  be  received  in  the  form  of  im- 
ports. These  imports,  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
inevitably  consist  mainly  of  raw  materials  and 
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food.  And,  as  trade  brings  prosperity  and 
prosperity  brings  population,  the  growing  popu- 
lation supplies  a  fresh  motive  for  enlarging 
imports. 

With  raw  materials — cotton,  wool,  rubber, 
copper  and  so  on — we  have  here  nothing  to  do. 
But,  as  to  food,  let  us  look  at  what  Germany 
actually  was  obtaining  from  outside  before  the 
war;  working  for  the  present  from  the  official 
figures  which,  as  we  shall  see  later,  certainly 
magnify  Germany's  share  in  feeding  itself,  and 
taking  an  average  for  the  five  years  1909-1913. 
Rye  is  still  the  chief  bread-corn  of  Germany; 
and  Germany  in  late  years  has  supplied  its  own 
needs  and  had  a  small  surplus  to  export.  But 
wheat  has  steadily  been  coming  into  more 
general  use,  alone  or  mixed  with  rye ;  and  of  this 
so  large  an  amount  was  brought  from  outside 
that  of  the  total  supply  of  bread-corn,  on  the 
showing  of  the  official  figures,  quite  one-ninth 
was  imported.  Of  this  almost  the  whole  came 
from  overseas  or  from  Russia.  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  deprivation  of  a  ninth  would 
not  be  anything  very  terrible,  on  the  supposition 
(a  large  supposition)  that  the  remaining  eight- 
ninths  were  so  shared  that  the  poorer  classes 
did  not  specially  suffer.  Bread,  after  all, 
accounts  only  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  food- 
bill  of  the  German  working  classes,     But  we 
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must  go  on  to  observe  that  well-nigh  half  the 
barley  used  in  Germany  was  also  imported, 
coming    almost    wholly  from  Russia.  The 
demand  for  barley  had  been  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  almost  entirely  for  the  fattening  of 
pigs  in  the  northern  provinces;  and  it  was  this 
which  had  contributed,  more  than  anything  else, 
to  the  gratifying  increase  in  the  per-head  con- 
sumption of  meat.    When  war  broke  out,  it  was 
as  clear  as  anything  well  could  be,  that  either 
an  exceptionally  large  number  of  pigs  would 
have    to  be  slaughtered  pretty  soon — which 
meant  cheap  pork  for  the  time  and  dear  pork 
later — or  some  other  fodder  must  be  found. 
Nor  was  barley  the  only  fodder  cut.  off.    For  the 
same  purpose  of  fattening  pigs  Germany  made 
use  of  large  quantities  of  maize,  a  grain  which 
it  hardly  produces  at  all;  and  seven-eighths  of 
this  maize  came  from  Russia  or  from  countries 
across  the  Atlantic.    For  another  purpose,  the 
feeding  of  milch  cows,  Germany  supplemented 
the  bran  output  of  its  own  mills  by  importing 
every  year  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
tons,  three-fourths  from  Russia  and  overseas; 
and  also  added  to  its  home-made  oil-cake  con- 
siderably over  half  a  million  tons  from  Russia 
and  America. 

It  was  reckoned  by  a  competent  authority 
,  before  the  war  that  the  cessation  of  fodder  im- 
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ports  would  involve  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of 
meat  to  one  half.  And  the  less  meat  and  milk 
the  German  people  were  able  to. get,  the  more 
they  would  be  thrown  back  upon  bread.  If  the 
war  should  last  into  a  second  year,  a  further 
serious  consideration  would  present  itself — 
namely,  the  stoppage  of  the  imports  o'f  Chili 
saltpetre.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  marked  im- 
provement during  the  last  two  decades  in  the 
quality  of  the  harvest  was  attributed  to  the  em- 
ployment of  artificial  manures.  Of  such 
manures  far  the  most  necessary  are  those  con- 
taining nitrogen,  both  because  they  have  most 
direct  effect  upon  the  crop,  and  because  the 
supply  has  to  be  annually  renewed.  And  of 
artificial  nitrogenous  manures  Germany  got 
half  its  supply  from  Chili.  A  method  had  in- 
deed recently  been  devised  by  which  nitrogen 
could  be  separated  from  the  atmosphere  by 
means  of  electricity,  producing  a  substitute  for 
Chili  saltpetre  under  the  name  of  nitrolin.  But 
the  manufacture  in  Germany  was  still  in  its 
infancy;  and  to  obtain  any  large  supply  of 
nitrolin  before  it  was  wanted  in  March  or  April 
the  Government  would  have  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand  seriously  at  once. 

In  the  food-bill  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
German  towns,  meat,  in  its  various  forms,  is 
considerably  the  largest  item-  about   28  per 
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cent,  of  the  whole.  Bread  and  dairy  produce 
are  each  something  over  16  per  cent. ;  and  these 
three  main  items  between  them  account  for  over 
three-fifths  of  the  whole.  In  ordinary  times 
other  articles  are  only  of  minor  importance ;  but, 
when  staple  foods  go  up  greatly  in  cost,  the 
housewife  looks  round  for  substitutes.  And 
therefore  there  are  some  lesser  facts  that  can- 
not be  disregarded.  Rice,  for  instance,  had 
been  steadily  coming  into  favour  in  Germany; 
but  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  import  came 
from  British  India.  Eggs  are  a  natural  substi- 
tute for  meat;  but  two  out  of  five  came  from 
abroad,  and  about  half  of  these  from  Russia  and 
enemy  countries.  And  as  soon  as  it  was  desired 
to  replace  butter  by  margarine,  the  British 
origin  of  two-thirds  of  the  palm  nuts  and  copra 
would  make  itself  felt. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  occasioned, 
before  the  war,  gloomy  reflections  in  Germany 
itself  among  those  most  competent  to  form  an 
opinion.  But  it  is  significant  of  the  psycho- 
logical situation  that  in  certain  circles  the  most 
confident  optimism  had  recently  become  preva- 
lent. There  were  three  lines  of  argument.  First 
and  foremost  it  was  held  that  in  its  abundant 
potato  crop  Germany  possessed  a  national  food 
reserve.  Next  it  was  urged  that  the  cessation  of 
German  sugar  exports  would  set  free  a  large 
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amount  of  food  for  domestic  use;  and,  lastly, 
that  by  imposing  restrictions  on  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries and  starch  factories,  additional  quan- 
tities both  of  grain  and  of  potatoes  could  be 
secured  for  bread.  All  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  a  readjustment,  a  redistribution,  of 
food-stuffs  between  the  various  uses. 

So  long  as  the  argument  remained  in  the 
region  of  tons,  this  was  all  quite  plausible.  But 
as  soon  as  it  was  asked  what  were  the  relative 
feeding  values  of  the  several  foods,  the  solution 
of  the  national  problem  ceased  to  be  so  easy. 
Foods  contain,  in  various  proportions,  three 
constituents,  now  commonly  known  as  protein, 
carbohydrates,  and  fats.  All  these  contribute 
the  driving  power  or  energy  which  is  required 
to  keep  the  human  machine  in  healthy  activity. 
But  the  building-up  of  the  machine  itself  in 
youth,  and  the  constant  maintenance  of  it  when 
adult  by  the  replacement  of  wear  and  tear,  can 
only  be  secured  by  supplies  of  protein.  And 
potatoes  contain  not  one-fifth  of  the  protein 
furnished  by  rye  meal,  hardly  more  than  a 
seventh  of  that  in  wheat;  while  sugar  provides 
no  protein  at  all.  Moreover,  as  the  residues 
from  the  breweries  and  distilleries  which  are 
used  for  feeding  cattle  retain  from  two- thirds 
to  three-quarters  of  the  original  protein  of  the 
grain,  to  lessen  their  supplies  of  corn  would 
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involve  a  shrinkage  of  the  available  fodder  of  a 
peculiarly  dangerous  character.  Schemes  of 
food  redistribution,  in  short,  might  very  well 
turn  out  to  be  attempts  to  eat  one's  cake  and 
have  it  too. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  German  armies 
had  been  driven  back  from  Paris,  writers  set  to 
work  to  see  if  they  could  not  make  out  a  good 
case  even  in  terms  of  protein.  Absolute  '  objec- 
tivity '  is  rare  enough  at  any  time,  and  we  can 
hardly  expect  it  when  the  future  of  nations  is 
at  stake.  In  this  case,  however,  the  broad  facts 
are  hardly  open  to  dispute;  and  a  brief  analysis 
of  them  is  not  only  reassuring  so  far  as  the  cause 
of  the  Allies  is  concerned  but  may  mitigate  the 
exaggerated  respect  entertained  for  German 
scientific  inorougnness. 

Far  and  away  the  most  important  publication 
on  the  subject  has  been  one  edited  by  a  Dr. 
Eltzbacher,  under  the    title    '  Die  deutsche 
Volksernahrung,'  and  dated  December  12,  1914. 
Dr.  Eltzbacher  is  at  present  Rector  of  the  Com- 
mercial College  at  Berlin,  though  he  had  not 
previously  enjoyed  any  particular  reputation 
as  a  writer  on  economic  or  commercial  subjects. 
But  he  managed  to  collect  a  strong  team  of 
experts.   None  of  the  famous  Berlin  economists 
—  Schmoller,   Wagner   or   Sering  —  curiously 
enough,  were  to  be  found  in  it;  but  it  included 
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several  men  of  eminence  in  physiological,  agri- 
cultural and  statistical  science.  Dr.  Eltzbacher 
doubtless  put  the  argument  into  literary  form, 
and  that  with  no  little  skill.  It  is  no  wonder 
that,  in  a  country  where  the  expert  is  so  highly 
esteemed,  such  a  publication  has  carried  a  great 
deal  of  weight.  So  far  as  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  worked  on  any  consistent  view  of 
German  resources,  it  is  here  that  it  is  to  be 
found.  A  summary  was  printed  in  the  '  Lancet ' 
in  February,  and  an  English  translation  ("  Ger- 
many's Food:  Can  it  last?')  has  just  been 
published  by  the  London  University  Press. 

The  energy-giving  properties  of  food  (com- 
monly measured  in  calories)  we  need  not  stop 
to  consider  ;  of  the  energy-supply  Germany,  a 
year  ago,  hardly  seemed  likely  to  go  short,  owing 
to  its  large  crop  of  sugar-beets ;  though  even  the 
sugar  supply  has  lately  occasioned  some  anxiety. 
Confining  our  attention,  however,  to  the  indis- 
pensable protein,  we  find  that  Herr  Eltzbacher's 
book,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  elaborate  calcu- 
lations, manages  to  reach  a  comforting  con- 
clusion. Even  if  thrown  entirely  on  its  own 
resources,  Germany,  it  is  announced,  would 
have  almost  all  the  protein  it  needed.  It 
would  need  per  year  1,605,000  tons;  it  could 
produce  1,554,000.    It  would  be  easy  to  make 
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up  the  small  deficit;  and  the  measures  of  re- 
adjustment proposed  in  the  book  would  provide 
a  substantial  surplus. 

The  two  chief  heads  of  account  are  :  (1)  grain 
and  potatoes;  (2)  meat.  As  to  (1)  Herr  Eltz- 
bacher's  pamphlet  bases  its  calculations  on  an 
average  of  the  official  crop  estimates  for  1912 
and  1913.  But  the  harvests  of  those  years,  and 
particularly  that  for  1913,  were  notoriously 
super-excellent.  And  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  in  official  circles,*  two  months  before  the 
Eltzbacher  pamphlet  appeared,  that  the  harvest 
of  1914  showed  a  great  falling-off — probably 
15  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  13  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  1912-13. 
4  The  final  official  figures  were  not  given  out  to 
the  public  till  July  of  the  present  year;  and  it 
then  appeared  that  these  forecasts  were  almost 
completely  justified.  But  even  the  final  official 
figures,  given  after  the  crops  have  been  carried 
and  threshed,  have  in  all  probability  been,  for 
some  years  past,  greatly  in  excess  of  reality, 
Prof.  Ballod,  whose  name  carries  much  weight 
among  statisticians,  has  again  and  again  given 
conclusive  reasons  for  believing  that  they  were 


*  See,  for  instance,  '  Kann  Deutschland  (lurch  Hunger 
besiegt  werden  1  '  by  von  Braun,  Head  of  the  Bavarian 
Department  of  Agriculture  ;  preface  dated  October,  1914. 
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as  much  as  15  per  cent,  too  large.!    And  if  we 
take  the  final  official  figures  for  1914  and  make 
a  15  per  cent,  reduction,  and  then  calculate  the 
protein  content  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the 
Eltzbacher  book,  we  arrive  not  at  the  Eltz- 
bacher  figure  of  963,000  tons  of  protein,  but 
at  753,000.   We  might  now  accept,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  argument,  all  the  other  Eltzbacher 
figures.     Yet  these  everywhere  err   on  the 
optimistic  side.     Thus  the  calculation  as  to 
meat  is  based  on  the  average  number  of  cattle 
and  pigs  slaughtered  in  the  two  last  years,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  '  dead-weight '  figures  employed 
by  the  Health  Department.    But  these  dead- 
weight figures  have  been  shown,  over  and  over 
again,  to  be  constructed  on  quite  mistaken  prin- 
ciples ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  more  than  one 
calculation  that  the  meat  statistics  based  on 
them  are  some  ten  per  cent,  too  large.* 

The  Eltzbacher  pamphlet  could  not  well  pass 
over  entirely  such  notorious  criticisms,  and  it 

t  See  Ballod  in  '  Die  Statistik  in  Deutschland  '  (ed. 
Zahn),  1911,  ii.  610;  reproduced,  word  for  word,  in  his 
'  Grundriss  der  Statistik,'  1913,  pp.  69,  97;  and  his  article 
in  '  Preussische  Jahrbucher,'  July,  1914.  Cf.  his  assistant, 
Frohlich,  in  Schmoller*s  'Jahrbucher,'  1912,  p.  575;  and, 
as  indicating  that  Ballod's  criticism  attracted  attention, 
the  footnote  on  p.  101  to  Brandt's  book,  cited  below. 

*  See  Esslen,  '  Die  Fleischversorgung  des  deutschen 
Belches,'  1912,  pp.  245  seq. 
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allows  that  the  Health  Department  figures  are 
'  sometimes  too  high  for  the  real  dead- weight.' 
'  But,'  it  goes  on,  '  we  have  thought  it  best  to 
retain  them  here,  in  order  to  include  the  animal 
fats  not  fully  included  in  the  "  dead- weight," 
though  they  serve  as  human  food.'  As  the 
Health  Department  itself  only  estimates  the 
consumable  quantity  omitted  in  the  nominal 
dead-weight  as  about  five  per  cent.,  it  is  rash 
to  allow  ten  per  cent,  on  this  account.  We  may 
fairly  knock  ofi  two  per  cent,  from  the  Eltz- 
bacher  meat  figures,  and  bring  down  the  total 
protein  figure  for  animal  food  from  346,900  to 
340,000  tons.  The  same  disposition  to  snatch 
at  the  biggest  plausible  figure  is  observable 
when  the  Eltzbacher  pamphlet  comes  to  dairy 
produce.  'We  will  allow/  they  say,  '2,200 
litres  of  milk  for  the  annual  average  yield  per 
cow.'  But  this  is  one  of  the  largest  estimates 
ever  suggested;  the  standard  treatise  on  dairy- 
farming  puts  it  at  2,000. t  To  dock  the  Eltz- 
bacher protein  figure  for  dairy  produce  by  five 
per  cent.,  and  assign  to  this  head  of  the  account 
159,000  instead  of  167,300  tons,  would  be  to 


t  Fleischmann,  1908,  cited  by  Esslen,  p.  81.  Siedel  in 
'  Handbuch  der  Wirthschaftskunde  Deutschlands,'  1904, 
ii.,  826,  assumes  1,800  litres;  Ballod,  '  Grundriss  der 
Statistik,'  1913,  mentioning  estimates  varying  from  1,500 
to  2,400,  remarks  that  1,800  is  probably  nearer  the  truth. 
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treat  it  generously.  Accepting  ail  the  other 
Eltzbacher  estimates — for  green  vegetables  and 
fruit,  for  fish  and  for  eggs — the  total  we  reach 
for  the  protein  available  from  Germany's  own 
internal  resources,  with  a  harvest  like  that  of 
1914,  is  not  1,554,000  but  1,411,000  tons. 

This  has  now  to  be  divided  among  the  popu- 
lation; and  something,  though  not  much,  turns 
upon  the  relative  proportions  to  be  assigned 
respectively  to  men,  women  and  children  of 
various  ages.  Physiologists  propose  somewhat 
differing  scales  of  need;  and  if  we  are  to  aver- 
age them,  it  is  surely  enough  to  take  the  three 
most  authoritative  German  scales,  and  reach  a 
total  of  52-2  million  consuming  units,  rather 
than  by  dint  of  throwing  in  two  American  scales 
and  one  Danish  (as  the  Eltzbacher  pamphlet 
does  in  one  part  of  its  argument)  reach  the 
smaller  total  of  51*8  millions. 

What  matters  far  more  is  the  amount  to  be 
taken  as  requisite  per  unit,  i.e.,  the  amount 
required  for  an  adult  male  engaged  in  moderate 
work.  The  actual  average  consumption  per 
man  per  day  in  1912-13,  according  to  the 
Eltzbacher  calculations,  had  been  116  grams  of 
'  digestible '  protein.  A  certain  reduction  on 
this  was  easily  possible.  Until  quite  recently, 
the  figure  universally  assumed  in  such  discus- 
sions has  been  the  118  grams  of  crude  protein, 
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equivalent  to  about  105  grams  of  digestible 
protein,  proposed  in  1881  by  the  famous  Ger- 
man physiologist  Voit.  But  to  supply  105 
grams,  with  proportionate  amounts  for  women 
and  children,  would  call  for  2,001,000  tons  of 
protein.  In  recent  years  the  whole  subject  has 
been  reconsidered,  in  consequence  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Prof.  Chittenden,  of  Yale.  He  has 
maintained  that,  with  a  proper  hygienic  choice 
of  diet,  a  man  could  live  on  far  less  protein  than 
Voit  proposed.  German  physiologists  generally, 
and  foremost  among  them  their  most  distin- 
guished figure  Rubner,  have  replied  that,  though 
men 'could  undoubtedly  live  on  less,  if  the  food 
were  selected  for  the  purpose,  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  assign  less  than  Voit's  figure,  when 
dealing  with  large  numbers  and  longish  periods, 
unless  there  was  a  sweeping  change  in  the  eating 
habits  of  the  people.  The  difference  between 
the  amount  physiologically  requisite  and  105 
grams  of  digestible  protein  might,  said  Rubner, 
be  regarded  as  a  margin  necessary  for  safety; 
and  in  arranging  dietaries  for  institutions  it 
would  be  well  to  keep  to  Voit's  figure.* 

Still,  slightly  lower  estimates  than  Voit's 
are  fairly  tenable.    Yet  the  German  social 


*  See  Eubner's  '  Volksernahrungsfragen,'  1908,  espe- 
cially pp.  37,  41. 
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economist,  Prof.  Bauer,  writing  the  article  on 
Consumption  in  the  well-known  '  Encyclopsedia 
of  Political  Science, '  thus  concludes,  on  a  survey 
of  recent  physiological  literature :  '  though  the 
opinions  of  physiologists  still  differ  as  to  details, 
100  grams  of  crude  protein,'  equivalent  to 
about  92  grams  of  digestible,  '  are  still  regarded 
as  the  lowest  limit  for  the  permanent  mainte- 
nance of  industrial  activity.'*   And,  when  the 
Eltzbacher  group,  of  which  Rubner  must  have 
been  a  leading  member,  goes  far  below  this 
figure  of  92  and  proposes  80,  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  they  were  cutting  their  coat  not  according 
to  the  size  but  according  to  the  cloth.  Even 
with  this  small  allowance  the  requirement  would 
be  1,605,000  tons,  as  compared  with  the  1,411,000 
probably  available;  with  the  more  credibly 
necessary  allowance  of  92,  the  requirement 
would  be  1,853,000  tons.    That  is,  Germany, 
cut  off  from  imports,  but  otherwise  going  on 
with  its  ordinary  habits  and  methods  of  agri- 
culture, would  be  short  of  the  food  essential  for 
healthy  existence  by  about  24  per  cent. 

True,  the  Eltzbacher  pamphlet  assumed,  that 
Germany  would  not  continue  in  its  ordinary 

*  '  Handworterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften,'  3rd  ed., 
1910,  vi..  135.  This  is  also  the  conclusion  of  the  recent 
English  treatise,  McKay,  '  The  Protein  Element  in  Nutri- 
tion,' 1912,  p.  107.  But  the  apparent  almost  general 
German  consensus  is  sufficient. 
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way  of  life.  It  proposed  far-reaching  interven- 
tion by  the  Government,  prohibiting  the  use  of 
bread-corn  for  fodder,  compelling  farmers  to 
reduce  their  stock  of  pigs,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  careful  avoidance  of  all  waste  by  house- 
keepers. These  recommendations,  '  provided 
that  every  farmer  regards  it  as  a  matter  of 
honour  to  observe '  the  new  rules,  and  that  the 
nation  exhibits  '  the  two  peculiarities  of  the 
German  character,  perspicuity  and  persever- 
ance,' will  provide,  they  reckoned,  some  480,000 
tons  additional  of  protein.  There  is  the  best  of 
evidence,  however,  that,  during  half  the  first 
war-year  at  any  rate,  instead  of  less  bread-corn 
being  fed  to  cattle,  a  good  deal  more  was  given 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of 
Russian  barley.  The  measures  adopted  by  the 
Government  for  the  storage  of  food  led  to  the 
actual  loss  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  it.  For 
instance,  14  per  cent,  of  the  potatoes  stored  by 
one  large  urban  municipality  went  bad,  and  this 
was  only  typical  of  what  happened  elsewhere; 
and  the  smell  of  rotting  potatoes  under  the 
arches  of  one  of  the  big  Berlin  railway  stations 
compelled  the  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
appeal  to  the  sanitary  authorities.  We  may  be 
quite  sure  that  half  the  expected  saving  is  an 
outside  estimate;  and.  if  so  Germany's  protein 
supply  must  have  remained  considerably  below 
the  amount  necessary. 
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It  is  a  natural  question  :  How,  then,  has  Ger- 
many managed  to  get  along?  The  answer  is 
two-fold  :  first,  that  Germany  has  not  been  com- 
pletely shut  off  from  food  imports ;  and  secondly, 
that,  in  spite  of  imports,  its  people  have 
suffered,  and  are  suffering,  grave  discomfort. 

As  to  imports.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Germany  has  been  able  to  procure 
from  outside  any  considerable  quantities  of 
bread-corn.  None  of  the  surrounding  neutral 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  Rumania,  has 
any  corn  to  spare;  they  themselves  depend 
largely  on  imports.  The  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment, until  quite  recently,  prohibited  the  export 
of  bread-corn.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  pro- 
tectionist policy  of  the  Central  Monarchies, 
Rumania  has  not  had  occasion  to  develop  its 
means  of  internal  transport ;  so  that  a  difficulty 
with  regard  to  railway  trucks  has  combined 
with  the  political  policy  of  the  Rumanian 
Government  to  put  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
in  the  way  even  of  the  permitted  sale  of  maize. 
From  its  own  ally,  Austria-Hungary,  it  might 
at  first  seem  as  if  Germany  could  draw  a  good 
deal,  especially  of  the  wheat  grown  so  largely 
in  Hungary.  But  the  wheat  harvest  of  1914 
was  distinctly  poor  in  Austria-Hungary,  some 
17  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  1912-13 ;  and 
the  rye  harvest  was  barely  up  to  the  average  of 
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those  two  years;  compared  with  the  usual  con- 
sumption there  was  a  notable  deficit.  The 
statesmen  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  were,  there- 
fore, in  the  same  case  as  their  German  allies, 
and  certainly  had  no  corn  to  spare.*  Unlike 
Germany,  they  had  no  superabundant  crop  of 
potatoes  to  fall  back  upon,  and  their  method  of 
eking  out  the  bread  supply  was  to  order  a  mix- 
ture of  maize. 

Of  food-stuffs  other  than  grain,  however, 
Germany  has  been  able  to  purchase  considerable 
quantities  from  neutral  countries.  The  policy 
of  these  countries  has  naturally  been  to  safe- 
guard their  own  necessary  supplies;  and  the 
prohibitions  of  export  to  which  they  have  re- 
sorted have  been  numerous  and  have  varied  in 
the  period  of  enforcement.  But  enough  has,  at 
one  time  or  another,  been  permitted  to  pass  the 
frontiers  to  ease  the  situation  somewhat  for 
Germany.  Here,  for  instance,  are  the  figures  in 
tons  of  certain  exports  from  Holland  to  Ger- 
many during  three  months  of  1915  and  1914  : — 


1915.  1914. 
(April,  May,  June.)  (April,  May,  June. 


Pork  ... 
Beef  and  Veal 
Cheese 
Butter 


Eggs 
Copra 


Coffee  ... 
Potato  flour  .. 
Fresh  fish 
Salt  herrings 


11,922  791 

5,972  1.504 

17,048  2.954 

11,889  4,563 

11,394  5,974 

44,077  6,935 

49,189  11,243 

17,162  7,076 

5,556  2.729 

2,913  1.655 


*  See  Prof.  Schindler  of  Briinn  in  1  Deutsche  Landwirt- 
schaftliche  Prcsse,'  May  8,  1915. 
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Other  imports  from  Holland  have  been  rice,  live 
cattle,  hay,  potatoes  and  vegetables.  Besides 
the  permitted  and  registered  trade,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  smuggling.  From  Den- 
mark have  gone  eggs,  butter,  and  above  all 
bacon.  Among  the  exports  from  Sweden  was 
for  a  time  an  enormous  despatch  of  eggs. 

But,  while  these  imports  have  made  things  a 
little  better  for  the  German  consumer,  especially 
in  the  north-western  provinces,  they  have  been 
very  far  from  restoring  equilibrium  between 
demand  and  supply.  According  to  Prof.  Bal- 
lod,  lecturing  on  June  15  last,  nine-tenths  of  the 
normal  food  import  had  actually  been  cut  off; 
almost  all  the  grain  and  feeding  stuffs,  half  the 
butter,  cheese  and  fish.  And,  though  the  army 
had  largely  lived  on  the  conquered  territories, 
there  was  still,  he  reckoned,  a  deficit  for  the 
year  of  from  12  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
food  supply.  As  a  result,  the  retail  price  of 
food  has  gone  up  approximately  twice  as  much 
as  in  England.  There  is  no  need  to  trust  to  the 
impressions  of  neutral  visitors.  The  German 
Statistical  Office,  though  it  has  suspended  its 
usual  publication  of  wholesale  prices,  has  not 
yet  ventured  to  do  more  than  keep  back  a  few- 
weeks  longer  its  usual  monthly  returns  of  retail 
(prices.  Working  on  these  prices,  which  we 
may  be  sure  were  not  in  excess  of  those  actually 
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paid,  the  English  Board  of  Trade  has  made  out 
month  by  month  and  published  in  the  '  Labour 
Gazette,'  a  series  of  index  numbers  indicating 
the  rise  in  the  total  cost  of  food  in  Berlin,  giving 
the  several  articles  the  relative  importance  they 
actually  possess  in  working-class  consumption. 
It  is  as  follows,  with  a  series  similarly  con- 
structed for  English  '  large  towns  '  added  for 
comparison  : 

Percentage  Increases  in  the  Cost  cm?  Food,  above  July,  1914* 


bo 


o 


o 
O 


English  large  11    13    13,  17  i  19    23   25   25  26-5 
towns  (end 
of  month) 

Berlin  (during  13-3  10-5  16-4  20-9  26-1  31  42-6  50-4 
month) 


Sl-5  35 


56-5 


65-4 


36 


69-6 


37 


75-3 


42 


78  4! 


43 


It  should  be  remembered  that  German  pur- 
chasers have  not  only  had  to  pay  more  to  get 
the  same  weight  of  food  as  before,  but  that 
since  January  their  wheaten  bread  has  been 
largely  composed  of  rye,  and  their  rye  bread  of 
potatoes.  And  though  it  is  fair  to  add  that 
Berlin  prices  are  usually  a  little  above  those 
current  elsewhere,  the  above  figures  for  Berlin 
are  based  on  the  averages  for  each  month  and 
would  have  been  somewhat  higher  if  taken,  like 


*  Latest  figures  now  (December)  available. 
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the  English,  at  the  end.  I  have  tested  the  per- 
centages with  the  help  of  price  lists  published 
by  the  German  Co-operative  Societies,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  substantially  correct. 

A  greater  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  in 
Germany  than  in  England  does  not  necessarily 
prove  greater  distress;  family  incomes  might 
conceivably  have  increased  in  a  like  ratio.  But 
it  is  certain  this  has  not  been  the  case.  In 
England,  as  we  all  know,  the  war  period,  after 
the  first  three  months  or  so,  has  been  one  of 
general  prosperity.  The  working  classes,  in 
most  districts  and  industries,  are  able  to  pay 
prices  well  above  those  usual  before  the  war, 
because  their  earnings  have  also  gone  up  con- 
siderably. About  4,500,000*  workpeople  are  defi- 
nitely known  to  have  benefited  by  advances  in  the 
rates  of  wages  between  the  New  Year  and  the 
end  of  September,  to  say  nothing  of  additional 
earnings  for  overtime.  •  In  Germany,  also,  cer- 
tain classes  of  munition  workers  have  had  their 
wages  raised;  but  the  improvement  of  income 
has  been  far  less  general  and  considerable  than 
in  England.  On  this  point  the  statement  of 
'  Soziale  Praxis '  is  quite  sufficient  evidence. 
'  Soziale  Praxis '  is  the  well-known  organ  of 

*  Latest  figures  now  (December)  available. 
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the  moderate  social  reform  party;  it  has  for 
years  enjoyed  high  semi-official  patronage,  and 
it  is  edited  by  trained  economists.  Writing  on 
J uly  22  last,  it  said  : 

'  The  reply  to  those  who  point  to  the  increased  wages  of 
the  working  man  as  compensation  for  the  clearness  of  food 
is  that  those  who  earn  more  through  the  war  form  a 
relatively  thin  stratum;  the  large  mass  of  working 
families,  whose  supporters  are  in  millions  of  cases  at  the 
front,  and  the  majority  of  employes,  have  to  manage  with 
less  money,  while  prices  of  food  have  on  the  average  risen 
at  least  50  per  cent.,  and  have  risen  considerably  more 
for  some  important  foodstuffs.' 

The  consequences  are  what  we  might  expect. 
A  German  Conservative  organ  wrote  early  in 
August  last  : 

'  Every  one  who  has  occasion  to  observe  the  facts  will 
perceive  that  among  working-class  families  the  effects  of 
under-nutrition  are  becoming  plainly  visible.  Prices 
must  be  reduced  soon  if  the  working  classes  are  not  to 
suffer  grievous  physical  harm.' 

The  Consumers'  Committee  of  Elberfeld  prints 
the  budget,  for  a  week  in  July,  of  a  soldier's 
wife  with  three  children,  showing  that,  though 
living  in  the  thriftiest  manner  possible,  she  was 
quite  unable  to  keep  her  family  on  her  main- 
tenance and  rent  allowance,  and  had  to  draw 
upon  her  savings  to  the  extent  of  ten  marks. 
No  wonder  that  soldiers  home  on  leave  return 
to  the  front  with  a  feeling  of  irritation  and 
create  discontent  in  the  ranks,  as  a  member  of 
the  Frankfort  town  council  declared  at  its  meet- 
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ing  on  August  6.  The  Hamburg  soup-kitchens 
served  some  13,000  cheap  portions  daily  at 
fifty  centres  in  September,  1914;  then  the 
number  fell  off ;  but  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year  the  demand  rapidly  reached  large  propor- 
tions. A  Hamburg  newspaper  wrote  towards 
the  end  of  May  : 

'  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  crowd  surging  around  our 
greatly  enlarged  war-kitchens  can  understand  how  heavily 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  food  has  weighed  upon  our  poorer 
brethren.' 

According  to  the  official  report  issued  at  the  end 
of  August,  the  number  of  centres  had  then  been 
raised  to  seventy;  and  an  average  of  over  60,000 
portions  were  served  daily.  So  long  ago  as 
July  15  last  the  '  Frankfurter  Zeitung '  wrote  : 

'  For  the  maintenance  of  our  efficiency  at  home  the  most 
urgent  task  before  us  is  to  lighten  the  tremendous  burden 
imposed  on  the  people  by  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  It 
has  long  ceased  to  be  a  question  of  greater  or  less  com- 
fort ;  it  is  a  question  of  seeing  that  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  men  on  active  service  come  to  no  harm,  of  keeping 
alive  the  spirit  of  endurance,  of  maintaining  our  in- 
ternal unity.  The  increased  cost  of  living  is  resented 
among  all  classes.' 

If  German  newspapers  have  recently  written 
less  in  this  strain,  the  explanation  is  possibly  to 
be  found  in  military  orders  like  those  of  the 
Higher  Command  in  North  Bavaria,  by  which 
articles  on  the  cost  of  living  have  been  placed 
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under  '  preventive  censorship,'  on  the  ground, 
among  others,  that  '  they  encourage  the  enemy 
to  hope  for  victory.' 

But  have  we  not  proved  too  much  ?  If  all  this 
be  true,  why  has  it  not  had  more  evident  effect  on 
the  policy  of  the  German  Government?  Here 
again  the  answer  is  simple,  and  is  found  in  the 
conditions  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  It  is  that  Germany  is  still  far  more  of 
an  agricultural  country  than  England ;  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  still  occupied  on  the 
land  is  well  over  a  third  of  the  whole.  And  the 
agricultural  population  has  hitherto,  on  the 
whole,  been  beneficially  affected  by  the  dearth 
of  food.  The  farmer  is  permitted  to  keep  back 
from  his  crops  an  allowance  for  his  own  con- 
sumption and  that  of  his  labourers,  and  on  all 
the  rest  he  benefits  by  prices  which,  even  when 
fixed  by  Government,  are  much  above  those 
obtained  before  the  war.  His  representatives 
bewail  the  high  cost  of  fodder  and  fertilisers, 
the  difficulty  of  labour,  and  so  on,  and  explain 
away  the  unwontedly  large  deposits  in  agricul- 
tural banks.  But  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  many  a  large  landowner  and  very  many 
peasants  have  been  making  a  good  thing,  pecu- 
niarily, out  of  the  war;  and,  while  this  is  so, 
the  distress  and  irritation  of  the  town  popula- 
tion take  longer  to  make  themselves  felt  than 
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they  would  in  other  countries.  It  is  in  the 
highly-industrialised  kingdom  of  Saxony,  sig- 
nificantly enough,  that  the  police  have  been  most 
busy  in  prohibiting  meetings  to  discuss  the  price 
of  food,  and  that  the  relatives  of  German 
prisoners  of  war  have  been  warned  to  take  care 
what  they  say  in  their  letters. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  future.  During  the 
second  year  of  war  German}^,  in  respect  of 
bread,  is  going  to  be  a  little  more  comfortable, 
but  not  much.  According  to  the  official  state-, 
ments  in  the  Eeichstag  in  the  middle  of  August, 
rye  has  yielded  c  something  less  than  a  middling 
harvest.'  But  rye  constitutes  almost  three- 
quarters  of  the  home  production  of  bread-corn. 
The  wheat  harvest  was  announced  to  be  good, 
though  the  subsequent  speakers  were  not  en- 
thusiastic. Having  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  what 
was  going  to  happen,  the  Government,  when  on 
July  23  it  revised  the  maximum  prices  of  corn 
for  the  coming  year,  was  obliged  to  leave  them 
at  the  old  level,  reducing  them  just  a  trifle  in 
industrial  regions  and  putting  them  up  a  trifle 
in  the  eastern  provinces  where  the  agrarians 
are  strong.  Rye  prices  were  left  35  per  cent, 
above  their  level  in  1913 ;  and  rye  bread,  which 
fell  somewhat,  was  still,  at  the  date  of  my  last 
information,  the  beginning  of  August,  40  per 
cent,  above  the  pre-war  year.    But,  relying  on 
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having  the  machinery  of  control  already  in 
working  order,  the  Government  has  increased  by 
one-eighth  the  allotment  of  flour  to  local 
authorities,  so  as  to  allow  of  supplementary 
bread-tickets  being  sold  to  labourers  certified 
as  engaged  in  heavy  work. 

There  is  now  no  prospect  of  assistance  from 
Austria-Hungary.  Early  in  the  summer  the 
newspapers  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  vied  with 
each  other  in  cheerful  reports  of  harvest  pros- 
pects and  talked  of  '  disposable  surpluses.'  In 
the  middle  of  July  the  Hungarian  Premier 
thought  it  necessary  to  warn  the  public  against 
excessive  estimates;  according  to  his  informa- 
tion '  the  wheat  harvest  from  the  autumn  sow- 
ing would  be  middling,  from  the  spring  sowing 
bad.'  The  official  forecasts  which  have  been 
issued  every  week  or  so  have  step  by  step  re- 
duced the  figures.  The  actual  figures  of  the 
last  forecast  are  not  yet  obtainable  in  this 
country,  but  in  all  probability  they  bear 
out  the  rumour  that,  taking  both  halves  of  the 
monarchy  together,  '  wheat  and  rye  are  barely 
average  crops.'  The  small  improvement  in  the 
yield  of  wheat  over  1914  has  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  get  rid  of  the  compulsory  admixture 
of  maize,  which  was  very  unpopular. 

To  return  to  Germany.  The  chief  weakness 
of  her  agricultural  situation  lies  now,  as  it  has 
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always  lain,  in  the  deficiency  of  fodder.  And 
this  year  '  the  expectation  of  an  exceptionally 
large  crop  of  hay  has  been  falsified,'  says  a 
leading  German  paper;  in  fact,  the  supply  is 
'  short  and  very  dear.'  As  to  oats,  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  crop  has  been  1  an  almost 
total  failure ' ;  and,  in  any  case,  most  of  the  oats 
are  requisitioned  for  the  army.  As  to  barley, 
reports  run  from  '  good  middling '  down  to  '  a 
three-quarters  crop '  ;  the  popular  impression 
is  of  '  shortage.'  The  somewhat  larger  quan- 
tities of  bran  on  the  market,  now  that  grain 
need  not  be  milled  quite  so  closely,  bring  but  a 
slight  relief.  When  the  farmer  seeks  to  fall 
back  on  foreign  maize,  he  finds  that,  whereas 
he  could  buy  it  for  150  marks  a  ton  in  1913,  he 
is  now  asked  from  500  to  600  marks  a  ton.  This 
sufficiently  explains  the  dead-set  made  on  the 
Rumanian  Government  recently  by  the  news- 
papers. Even  though  Germany  obligingly  sent 
railway  trucks  to  carry  the  maize  home,  the 
Rumanian  Government  ventured  to  charge  a 
very  heavy  export  duty  (500  francs  per  waggon), 
and  insisted  that  it  should  be  paid  in  gold.  Any 
more  recent  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Rumanian  Government  has  apparently  been  in 
the  direction  of  embargo. 

The  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  pigs  and 
cattle  during  the  spring  of  1915  in  consequence 
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of  the  measures  of  the  Government,  coupled 
with  the  growing  difficulty  since  in  feeding 
those  that  were  retained,  sufficiently  explains  the 
remarkable  shifting  of  the  incidence  of  pressure 
which  became  visible  in  June  and  has  become 
more  marked  ever  since.  At  the  very  time  when 
breadstuff's  and  potatoes  fell  considerably  in 
price,  with  the  approach  of  the  new  harvest  and 
the  release  of  accumulated  stores,  animal  and 
dairy  products  went  up  in  just  about  the  same 
proportion.  At  the  end  of  August  the  retail 
prices  of  meat  in  Berlin  had  risen,  above  those 
at  the  same  date  a  year  before,  80  and  100  per 
cent,  in  the  cases  respectively  of  pork  and  bacon, 
and  43  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  beef.  A  com- 
parison with  London  is  rendered  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  the  habits  of  the  people  are  not  the 
same;  the  German  eats  relatively  more  pork,  the 
Englishman  more  beef  and  mutton.  Paying  due 
regard  to  differences  of  this  kind,  the  average 
rise  in  meat  in  London  during  that  period  works 
out  at  almost  33  per  cent.,  in  Berlin  at  almost 
66  per  cent. ;  in  each  case  in  working-class 
households.*      Butter  and,  strangely  enough, 

*  The  prices  in  the  Berlin  markets  have  been  published 
in  some  of  the  leading  German  newspapers.  The  English 
figures  used  have  been  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
and  for  beef  and  mutton  the  prices  have  been  taken  of 
imported  meat  (which  has  risen  more  than  the  home- 
grown). The  proportions  made  use  of  for  the  comparison 
are  those  given  from  working-class  budgets  in  the  '  Report 

on  Cost  of  Living  in  German  Towns,'  1908, 
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even  potatoes,  according  to  the  same  official 
German  returns,  were  each  about  50  per  cent, 
above  what  they  had  been  a  year  before ;  in  Lon- 
don the  difference  in  each  case  was  20  per  cent. 
'  Cows,'  we  are  told  by  a  high  German  authority, 
'  give  not  only  less  but  poorer  milk ' ;  and  there 
have  been   '  milk  wars '  all  over  the  country 
between  local  authorities  fixing  maximum  prices 
and  the  milk  dealers  and  producers.    So  far 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Imperial  Fodder 
Office  to  take  control  of  fodder  supplies  has 
made  things  no  better;  and  the  prophecy  of 
Prof.  Ballod,  made  so  long  ago  as  last  June, 
that  '  if  the  war  lasted  a  year  longer,  Germany 
would  probably  be  forced  to  reduce  by  one-half 
the  consumption  of  meat  and  beer '  looks  like 
coming  true. 

How  has  the  German  nation  borne  itself 
during  these  first  fourteen  months  of  war? 
Have  the  universal  patriotism,  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  in  which  their  politicians  proclaimed 
their  superiority  to  degenerate  peoples  like 
the  English  and  French,  displayed  themselves 
conspicuously  in  everyday  life  ?  And,  lastly,  has 
their  Government  shown  any  peculiar  keenness 
of  insight,  swiftness  of  judgment  and  ingenuity 
in  the  choice  of  means  ?  I  do  not  see  how  any  one 
who  has  followed  the  course  of  events,  as  mir- 
rored in  the  leading  German  papers  and  in  the 
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German  parliamentary  debates,  can  answer  any 
of  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  As  to  the 
people — the  operation  of  the  ordinary  motives  of 
personal  self-interest  has  been  just  as  evident 
as  it  could  possibly  have  been  in  any  other 
country.  The  measures  of  the  Government  have 
been  constantly  met  by  evasion  and  subterfuge 
of  every  description.  Against  its  will  it  has 
been  driven,  time  after  time,  from  a  policy  of 
maximum  prices  to  a  policy  of  state  monopoly, 
merely  because  the  peasants  would  not  bring 
their  stuff  to  market.  The  quite  unnecessary 
scare  about  potatoes  in  the  early  spring,  with  its 
unfortunate  consequences,  was  brought  about 
simply  by  the  cunning  of  the  peasants  in  con- 
cealing their  stocks.  Even  the  regulations  about 
bread  have  been  far  from  meeting  with  un- 
grudging obedience.  So  numerous  have  been 
the  cases  of  infringement  of  regulations  by  the 
bakers,  that  in  a  great  city  like  Frankfort  the 
municipal  court  had  to  give  up  the  whole  of 
every  Wednesday  to  such  cases,  until  the  Gov- 
ernment conferred  summary  jurisdiction  on  the 
Public  Prosecutors. 

Not  only  has  there  been  what  a  Conservative 
paper  characterises  as  '  unbridled  economic 
egoism  '  in  all  sorts  of  petty  ways ;  the  whole 
country  has  been  torn  by  the  sharp  division  of 
interests  between  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
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halves  of  the  nation,  represented  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Council  and  the  Municipal  Congress; 
and  the  asperity  of  their  mutual  recriminations 
matches  anything  in  the  way  of  sectional 
antagonism  that  other  countries  have  to  be 
ashamed  of.    Pervading  the  industrial  classes 
and  represented  by  all  the  popular  newspapers, 
there  is  the  bitterest  feeling  of  animosity  and 
suspicion  towards  all  kinds  of  producers  or 
dealers  in  food.   To  them  entirely  is  attributed 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  prices  to  fall  to  a  com- 
fortable level.    The  fears  of  monopoly,  of  the 
forestalling  of  the  market,  of  the  tricks  of 
middlemen,  which  had  some  justification  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  have  revived  in  all  their  medieval 
vigour,  with  the  Press  to  fan  the  flame.  There 
is,  of  course,  plenty  of  selfishness  at  work;  but, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  main  cause  of  the  rise  of 
prices  is  the  deficiency  of  supply.   And  it  is  the 
Government  itself  that  is  to  blame  for  the 
popular  exasperation.   Taking  its  cue  from  the 
Eltzbacher  pamphlet  and  similar  advisers,  it 
has  announced,  in  the  most  positive  way  time 
after  time,  that  the  country  has  sufficient  food 
for  its  needs.    The  obvious  corollary  for  the 
man  in  the  street,  when  prices  began  to  be 
intolerable,  was  not  that  the  blockade  was 
making  itself  felt,  but  that  German  villains 
were  taking  a  wicked  advantage  of  the  public. 
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And  here  we  pass  to  the  last  question :  the 
competency  of  the  Government.  Before  the 
war,  I  confess,  I  was  a  believer  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  German  bureaucracy  and  the  practical 
utility  of  German  economic  and  administrative 
science.  But  there  are  capable  German  critics 
of  the  Government  who  declare  that  it  has  been 
driven  along,  in  spite  of  itself,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances ;  that  it  has  never  grasped  a  situa- 
tion firmly  with  a  well-thought-out  policy,  but 
lagged  behind  with  belated  measures  and  inade- 
quate compromises.*  They  assert  that  the 
bureaucracy  has  not  only  shown  little  knowledge 
of  human  nature ;  it  has  not  even  been  reasonably 
well  informed.  And  from  such  criticism  it  is 
difficult  for  a  foreign  observer  to  dissent. 

W.  J.  Ashley. 


*On  the  handling  of  the  food  problem,  see  Brandt,  '  Die 
deutsche  Industrie  im  Kriege,'  March,  1915. 


